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A GENESEE YEARLY MEETING. 
The Extracts from the Minutes of Genesee 
Yearly Meeting have been received, and such 


portions as have general interest are offered 
to our readers.—Eps. 


Report of the Committee on Temperance. 


We, the Committee upon the subject of 
Temperance, report that we have given the 
appointment careful consideration, but way 
has not opened for any action other than by 
individual effort, and by signing petitions 
asking of the New York Legislature the pass- 
ing of an act, to submit for the suffrages of 
the people, an amendment to the Constitution 

® ~=prohibiting the manufacture and sale of in- 
toxicants; and a few public addresses upon 
the subject by a member of the Committee ; 
and no expense has been incurred by them 
the past year. 

e may further report, that we are united 
in the appointment of a Committee to pro- 
cure and examine leaflets upon the use and 
effects of intoxicants, and if by them deemed 
advisable, to distribute them throughout the 
Yearly Meeting for general distribution, the 
amount to be expended not to exceed twenty- 
five dollars. 

Joun D. Puuutps, Secretary. 

Farmington, 11th of the 6th month, 1883. 


Minute of Exercises of Men’s Meeting. 
In the opening exercises of this meeting it 


was feelingly expressed that we should all be 
found willing to exercise our various gifts for 
the benefit of the whole, comparing them to 
the different timbers on a building, the smaller 
and less conspicuous ones being needful to 
strengthen and sustain the whole, so in like 
manner the younger members of Society, who 
may have clear and discerning judgments as 
well as their elder brethren, might be found 
willing to come forward and bear their allotted 
portion of the work. 

In the circumstance of the withered hand 
healed by Jesus, the command was to “stretch 
it forth” in order to haye it healed. So we 
on our part should comply with the requisi- 
tion of the Master, in order to be healed. 

In the consideration of the state of Society 
as exhibited by the answers to the Queries, 
the meeting was brought into deep exercise, 
and much pertinent counsel was handed forth. 

We were feelingly counseled to keep up all 
our religious meetings in the power of Divine 
Truth—not in a mere outward form, but with 
minds desirous of entering into spiritual com- 
munion with our Heavenly Father, that we 
might thereby witness a preparation to wor- 
ship Him in spirit and in truth, and then we 
would not fail of being benefited and re- 
freshed, as is the flower by the dew that falls 
upon it in the night season, invigorating and 
reviving it and keeping it alive until the 
gentle rain and refreshing shower descend to 
water the earth. 
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The answers to the second Query called 
forth a lively exercise, and we were reminded 
that although we might live clear as to out- 
ward differences, yet there is a higher spiritual 
attainment, experienced in the true Christian 
Brotherhood, which would draw us more 
closely together and enable us to fulfill the 
whole law, when these delinquencies*in the 
several answers to this Query would cease to 
exist. 

We were exhorted to be ever watchful over 
our spiritual nature, and to avoid those things 
which so insiduously and almost impercept- 
ibly dwarf and destroy our spiritual growth, 
and which, like the worm beneath the earth 
at the root of the tree, destroys its vitality, 
and although it may stand erect for a time, 
yet when the day of trial comes, comparable 
to the wind and the tempest, it is uprooted 
and falls to the ground. We were reminded 
that all jealousy and detraction of our neigh- 
bors, like these worms, should be carefully 
guarded against. 

The subject of plainness of dress and ad- 
dress was feelingly alluded to, and while not 
considering them as the golden grain itself, 
but only as a protection thereof, or as the 
fence around the field, they were not to be 
lost sight of or deemed non-essential ; that we 
be not ashamed to use the plain language of 
“thee and thou” when conversing with a 
single person, believing it to be a consistent 
language and one of truth, of love and affec- 
tion one toward another, and would not bring 
us.into disrepute even with the people of the 
world. 

We were incited not to relax or abate our 
efforts against the baneful influences of intem- 
perance-or war, believing them to be both 
debasing and demoralizing to the best inte- 
rest of the community with which ‘we are sur- 
rounded; that the signs of the times were 
hopeful and encotraging, that in accordance 
with prophetic vision the time would come 
“ when nation would not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more.” 

Our testimony fora free gospel ministry 
claimed our deliberate consideration, and we 
were admonished not to balk or compromise 
this testimony in any way, nor auathematise 
those among other societies who receive pay 
forsuch labor, but rather hold up to view the 
‘beauty and simplicity of our own spiritual 
worship and free gospel mitiistry as something 
higher and better adapted to the sincere seek- 
ing soul and true worshipper. 

JONATHAN D. Noxen, Clerk. 


Minute of Exercises of Women’s Meeting. 


We have the company of a number of dear 
Friends from other yearly meetings whose 


labors of love, as well as earnest, silent travail 
of spirit have been truly encouraging and 
strengthening. ‘‘ How beautiful upon the 
mountains are the feet of them that bring 
glad tidings.” Their ministry has fallen like 
dew upon the tender plant. Truly they have 
been cup-bearers from the fountain to the 
weary, thirsty ones. Although weak as some 
of us are, we feel strengthened for renewed 
labor and encouraged to press on that we may 
forward the work of the Heavenly Kingdom. 

In reviewing the state of Society as shown 
by the answers to the Queries, we acknow- 
ledge many deficiencies, particularly in the 
attendance of our religious meetings, which 
called forth loving counsels and exhortations 
to individually search our own hearts. Oh 
let us remember that if we are willing to 
mingle with those who are endeavoring to 
gather to the fountain of life, away from 
every hindering thing, we may often expe- 
rience our spiritual strength to be renewed. 

The evils of intemperance have claimed 
our attention, we realize how great is the 
need of reform, and feel willing faithfully 
and steadfastly to bear our testimony against 
the manufacture of all intoxicants, looking 
for ability to labor successfully in this im- 
portant concern, where alone it can be found. 

We have been feelingly reminded of dear 
fathers and mothers who have been removed 
from our midst, and we were counseled so to 
profit by their example—so to dwell under 
the regulating influence of the pure spirit of 
truth—that we, too, shall be enabled to. go 
through life scattering precious seed and 

“ Departing leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.’’ 

Testimonies have been borne to the excel- 
lency and beauty of simplicity of dress and 
address. The dear young sisters were en- 
treated not to allow their minds to be so filled 
with the frivolous pleasures of an hour, as to 
leave no room for that which is everlasting in 
its rewards of happiness and peace. 

They were shown that their lives will pro- 
duce fruit, and it is for them to decide what 
its character shall be. May they with a high 
aim in life and a steadfast purpose be true to 
their convictions and become the humble fol- 
lowers of the Divine Master. 

All classes and conditions have been feel- 
ingly addressed. Those who are in affliction 
were entreated to be of good cheer. Those 
who feel called to the work of the ministry 
were exhorted to yield a ready and faithful 
obedience to the Divine requirings, thereby 
earning for themselves a steady growth in 
the Truth and the commendation of “ Well 
done.” 

Mothers were admonished to remember that 
their influence when rightly exerted is more 
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restraining and enduring than any other, and 
they cannot too early begin to exert that in- 
fluence in the way of truth and love. A 
touching tribute being borne to the far-reach- 
ing influence of a mother’s prayers. Then let 
the unbounded wealth of a judicious love be 
extended to the children, relax not your 
efforts on their behalf, still lovingly work and 
ray. 

. Mothers who have not yet in the lives of 
their children beheld the full fruits of their 
loving admonitions and watchful care, were 
encouraged to still hope. We look on the 
gray branches left naked by the blasts of 
winter, and inwardly exclaim: “Can these 
dry twigs live ;” but in the right time they 
bud and put forth leaves and are clothed in 
their beauty. Even so let us trust it will be 
with the bread cast upon the waters 


“For mother’s lips are never dead, 
They ever say what once they said.” 

If we can feel that in our thus mingling 
together, both religiously and socially, our 
trust and confidence in the Divine have been 
strengthened, our charity broadened, our love 
made purer, our desires to know and do the 
will of our Father increased, our coming to- 
gether will not have been in vain, and we 
shall return to our homes refreshed and bet- 
ter prepared to again resume the duties of 
life. ith desires that this may be the expe- 
rience of each one here gathered, we separate 
to meet at Yarmouth, Ontario, at the usual 
time next year, if consistent with Divine Will. 

PHEBE JANE Noxon, Clerk. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TOLERATION. 

An esteemed citizen of Philadelphia, John 
Welsh, has erected in Fairmount Park a sta- 
tue of William Penn, and has placed on the 
pedestal the word ‘‘ Toleration.” 

Among the many who claimed the right of 
religious liberty in the time of William Penn 
no one was more ready than he to accord it 
to those of different faiths, and he used his 
power as a law-maker wisely and beneficently 
in securing this right to the citizens of the 
Commonwealth he founded. 

“Toleration” seems a fitting inscription, 
and may awaken in some minds the inquiry 
whether the Religious Society whose name he 
bore is enough concerned to carry out its 
spirit. 

In our day the thought of the Society has 
broadened, and throughout the denomination 
the feeling exists that we have only a portion 
of God’s vineyard “to dress and to keep.” 
While it is of vital importance that the work 
entrustéd to us should receive our earnest 
labor and our wisest thought, yet there are 
laborers in other portions who use their tal- 








ents as devotedly; and, to the Lord of the 
Harvest, that man is a faithful servant and 
worthy of “ Well done” who has lived up to 
his highest convictions of the truth. 

Seclusion from our fellow-men fosters the 
belief that we alone are right, and it is no 
evidence of laxity of faithfulness to Quaker 
belief to acquaint ourselves with the religious 
thought of other sects; for the faith that is 
only held by ignorance, and that cannot bear 
comparison, is not a conviction, but simply a 
blind acquiescence in what is laid down by 
others, and is unfitted for this day of intellec- 
tual activity. 

William Penn’s education and family con- 
nections had given him unusual opportuni- 
ties for judging of men, and had made his 
knowledge broad and his charity great; for 
this reason he was liberal, and desired to ac- 
cord to others the freedom of belief which he 
claimed for himself. 

All Christian people love to talk about 
“the truth as it is in Jesus,” but can we 
think of a more liberal faith than His, or a 
love so all-embracing? To the woman of 
Samaria, who sought to obtain His sanction 
of the worship in that mountain, He uttered 
the great truth that it matters not whether 
the worship be here or there—of this form or 
of that—if it be “in spirit and in truth.” 

As our thoughts advance with the onward 
movement of the times, some of our peculi- 
arities seem no longer necessary, and the 
purely traditional gives way before the wisdom 
of the present. The best thought of to-day 
is sufficient for. to-day, though we have been 
taught to believe that the flavor of age 
should be upon our religious belief. Truth, 
which can never grow old, takes the living 
forms of the present, and we must not mis- 
take the forms it wore in the past for the 
truth itself. 

The spirit of the times is opposed to reli- 
gious intolerance, and all the sects must feel 
the impulse toward a broader charity and a 
more binding love. Progress in scientific dis- 
covery has swept away some of the most 
cherished dogmas of the evangelical churches, 
and as these were imposed by man they ma 
by man be scattered, but the living truth is 
of God, and against it nothing can prevail. 
In a late article in the “ North American 
Review” Newman Smyth says, “It is one of 
the services which science has rendered reli- 
gion that its progress has compelled believers 
to go up higher, and to come out from their 
traditional controversies, to stand together 
and confidently upon the first principles of 
their faith.” 

Going back of the creeds and the exposi- 
tors of beliefs, we reach the truth which we, 
as a Society, hold most dear, that God is the 
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teacher of His people Himself. Upon this 
fundamental principle we may rely, and in 
the light of Divine revealing perform what- 
ever work our hands find to do, using the 
implements of to-day and the materials of the 
' present. W. H. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AND THEIR MEETING HOUSEsS—III. 


By our mishap of the morning we arrived 
at Westbury too late for one of our party, 
entitled to a seat in the meeting of ministers 
and elders, to be present. 

The meeting was said to be smaller than 
usual, Samuel J. Levick and wife were the 
only strangers in attendance. 

ne of the pleasant features of Quarterly 
Meetings in the country, is the social inter- 
course enjoyed in the intervals between the 
sessions, which makes them seasons of especial 
interest to all classes. Old and young mingle 
freely, and the evenings are passed in agree-. 
able and often profitable conversation. Our 
experience in this particular will be recalled 
with pleasure. 

On Fifth day morning, the 26th, a friend 
came with his carriage to take us to the 
Jericho Meeting House, and the grave of 
Elias Hicks. 

The house was erected in the latter part of 
the last century, under the supervision of E. 
Hicks, who, like the Master whom he so faith- 
fully followed, was a carpenter by trade. 

It has the same deep galleries found in all 
the old meeting houses, and is otherwise con- 
structed on the general plan that prevailed a 
hundred or more years ago. In the grave- 
yard lie the remainsof the celebrated preacher, 
marked by a low stone bearing the simple 
name, and date of death. We are shown the 
house that he occupied, and can well believe 
that Elias Hicks left behind him a name 
worthily cherished by those who were most 
intimately associated with him. This ride 
gave us a fine opportunity to enjoy the beauty 
of the surrounding country. From an eleva- 
tion of considerable height we had an ex- 
tended view, and there could not possibly be 
a finer picture of field and wood and invitin 
homesteads in any part of our broad land. 
The country is broken, and in the valleys 
are numerous small lakes or ponds, fed by 
springs. This isa peculiar feature hereabouts, 
and adds greatly to the charm of the scenery. 
Some of the ponds are stocked with fish, one 
on a Westbury farm is devoted to rearing 


gold fish for sale, and is a profitable source of 
income to the owner. 

We return in good time to take our place 
in the carriage which conveys us to the 
Meeting House at Westbury. 

The Quarterly Meeting convenes at 11 
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o’clock. A company sufficient to nearly fill 
the house assembled, and gathered into that 
precious quiet, known only to those who 
worship after the manner of Friends. 

The silence was broken by Samuel J. 
Levick, who spoke at some length on the 
object for which we had assembled, and the 
duties and responsibilites it involved. Other 
short communications followed, offering words 
of exhortation and encouragement, and the 
meeting separated. 

In the men’s branch there was much 
exercise over the clause in the first query, 
relating to sleeping, which led to the timely 
exhortation that friends have a care not to 
weary themselves before going to meeting. 

The Committee on the Indulged Meeting 
at Kakiat made a report which was accepted, 
and the committee continued. 

The propriety of changing the place of 
holding the winter quarter was introduced, 
and a committee was appointed to unite with 
a similar committee of women Friends to 
take the subject into consideration and report 
at the next meeting of the body. Under the 
present arrangement the meetings are held 
once in New York city, once in Flushing and 
twice in Westbury. t ere is a strong feeling 
in favor of Brooklyn, as much more con- 
venient and desirable for the winter session. 

In the women’s meeting the answers to the 
first query called forth an exercise which 
spread over the meeting, in relation to the 
attendance of our meetings, especially those 
held in the middle of the week, that none 
allow little hindrances to interfere with their 
being present and mingling together in relig- 
ious fellowship. 

All the queries were read as they came in 
course, and the four usually answered were 
responded to. This was also done in the 
men’s meeting. The advices were read in 
both meetings, which seemed very fitting, and 
we could not but feel that there was much 
wisdom in continuing this as a part of the 
proceedings of the Quarterly Meeting. Bring- 
ing the excellent counsel of the Society to its 
members, thus frequently before them, must 
have an educating influence upon those who 
attend and familiarize them with the prin- 
ciples and testimonies upon which our organ- 
ization is based. 

The report of the committee having charge 
of Kakiat Meeting was read and the proposi- 
tion to continue the committee united with. 
The proposition to change the place of holding 
the winter quarter introduced from meu’s 

meeting, was considered and united with, and 
a committee appointed to join them. in the 
service. 
| The words of the Apostle, “I beseech you 
brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye 
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present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable to God, which is your reasonable 
service,” were revived with much tenderness 
and under the feeling which spread over the 
assembly, the meeting closed. 

It was a season of refreshment from the 
presence of the Lord, and we believe not a 
few were encouraged to greater diligence 
in those things that pertain to the spiritual 
life. 

On Sixth day, what is known as the 
“‘Youth’s Meeting” was held. The house 
was well filled below, but the large galleries, 
which were without occupants, would have 
held nearly as many more. 

Much excellent counsel was handed forth 
to the young people, who formed a consider- 
able part of the audience. 

Samuel J. Levick spoke of our testimonies, 
dwelling particularly upon the freedom of 
the oman ministry. He was followed’ by 
Thomas Foulke in an impressive testimony. 
After a few words from another friend, the 
meeting concluded. 

There were gathered on this occasion many 
who are not in profession with Friends, but 
the close attention paid to the plain and 
practical truths presented, was very marked. 

Further research into the old records of 
the settlement of Friends on the island shows 
the first who took up his abode there was one 
Richard Smith, who was summarily banished 
from Boston in the year 1656. He settled at 
Oyster Bay in what is now Queen’s County. 
The severity of the laws passed against the 
“Quakers” in Massachusetts, caused many 
who embraced their views, as well as many 
who sympathized with them, to leave the 
colony. ae settled in Rhode Island, and 
some came to Long Island. Many of the 
inhabitants were convinced, through the 
faithful labors of the ministry among them, 
and meetings were established at Oyster Bay, 
Gravesend, Jamaica, Flushing and Hemp- 
stead. In 1671 a Half Year’s Meeting was 
held at Oyster Bay, this was the first meeting 
for discipline held in the State of New York. 
Monthly Meetings were held in 1672, in 
various places on the Island, and in 1676, a 
Quarterly Meeting was held at Flushing. Al) 
these meetings were subordinate to the New 
England Yearly Meeting, established in 1661 
at Newport, Rhode Island. In 1692 a Yearly 
Meeting was held at Flushing, and three 
years later New York Yearly Meeting was 
set off from New England Yearly Meeting. 
It continued to be held at Flushing until 
1777, when it was removed to Westbury. 
Seventeen years later it was established in 
New York City. 

The date of the first meeting house built in 
Westbury is not given. A Quarterly Meet- 





ing was set up there in 1676. The present 
edifice was erected in 1800. It is a large 
house, well preserved, built of wood and 
covered entirely with shingles, and looks as 
if several generations might yet gather under 
its venerable roof. The hand of improvement 
has done nothing for it, as yet. Benches, 
galleries and partitions are as at the begin- 
ning, but all are well kept, and the meeting 
seems to be in a prosperous condition.. There 
is much young, intelligent life in the mem- 
bership of this and Jericho Meeting. At the 
latter, a First-day school has recently been 
started, with a promising outlook. Many 
Swarthmore students are met with, and the 
interest taken by these in the affairs of the 
Society is encouraging. As we say the part- 
ing word, we feel that the Society of Friends 
can look hopefully to its coming workers in 
this part of the heritage. May the time 
speedily come when the same can be said of 


every other section in our household of faith. 
Seventh mo, 28th. L. J. R. 









































WORKING AND RESTING. 


De we not sometimes forget that the divine 
proprietorship over all creatures is a pledge 
of divine care for all? Is not that perfect 
and universal Providence, without which not 
a sparrow falls, — as much concerned for 
the wayward and foolish myriads of our race 
as wecan possibly be? Suppose we trust him 
with the management of affairs, at least a 
part of the time; will any harm come of it? 

But the divine method of managing affairs 
and caring for mankind must include all use- 
ful human agencies as surely as it ‘includes 
the forces of nature. He who sends light and 
heat, wind and rain, sends also the law by 
Moses, and grace and truth by Jesus Christ. 
These are notable instances; they illustrate 
the method. Does he not provide for the 
welfare of the child by putting it in the arms | 
and heart of the parents? Does he not open 
his hand to feed the world by teaching man 
agriculture, and inspiring those varied inven- 
tions and industries by which food is multi- 
plied, prepared and distributed? Not angels 
only, but all men and women who serve any 
useful purpose whatever, are “ ministerin 
spirits.” And he who sends us into this worl 
on our various errands, comes with us, and 
“works in us, to will and to do, of his own good 
pleasure.” Every one whose heart has been 
touched by the grace of a true life, may say 
with Jesus: “I of myself can do nothing; 
the Father, that dwelleth in me, he doeth the 
works.” 

What shall we say, then? If God has un- 
dertaken the care of the church and the world, 
what have we to do with it? Simply this: 
that we yield ourselves as the willing instru- 
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ments of his wisdom and goodness; that we 
study to make the divine purpose ours, and to 
be “ workers together with God.” The worst 
of men may indeed bef“ used ” for the best ends, 
but they find no blessing in it; the best men 
are they who “ from the heart” make the will 
of God their own, and who “ apprehend that 
for which they have been apprehended.” 

The “heavy end ” of this Sidelines of plan- 
ning ahd doing good is not carried by any 
human hands. The man who seems to do 
most and bestfis only most wrought upon. In 
witnessing noble deeds, and in reading of 
grand humam lives, we learn to glorify God 
who has given such power unto men. Nor 
can we even pray for strength to carry our own 
daily burdens without adding; “Thine is the 
power and the glory!” Forever it is and 
must be thus; it is the order of the world; 
nothing ever slips out of the Strong Hand. 

It is a bold word of Martin Luther, that 
“God needs good men almost as much as good 
men need God.” And because he needs them 
we need not fear that the race of saints will 
run out. The busy First Cause of stars and 
souls continues unspentand creative, and isade- 
quate to maintain and bear onward the spirit- 
ual Cosmos. The Everlasting Father will 
never be left childless, nor Swill he ever com- 
mit to merely human wills or mortal contin- 
gencies the consummation of his perfect pur- 

se. In whatever senseman is a “free agent,” 

e surely has not been set up with power to 
rival or defeat Omnipotence. Let men or 
angels do what little or large things they may, 
still and always is God over all, blessed for- 
ever, and his will is done among the armies 
of heaven and the inhabitants of the earth. 

Let us rest while we work. All our worry 
and fret about the wrongs and disorders 
of the world must have its root in unfaith 
and in forgetfulness of God. As a familiar 
story teaches, he managed the world before 
we came into it; he will take care of it after 
we quit it; and it is even possible for him to 
get along with it while we are here. Indeed, 
our own impulse to do right things is “a part 
of his ways.” 

The old writers have hit it. They say: 
“Let us do our duty, as if everything de- 
pended on ourselves; yet let us trust God for 
strength and give him all the glory, as if we 
of ourselves could do nothing, but he must 
do it all.” Precious paradox : two faces of 
one fact! Taken together, do they not con- 
stitute in every man the new heavens and 
new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness ?— 


The Sower. 








28 _____—_. 


Wuat we can do is a small thing; but we 
can will and aspire to great things.—John 
Tauler, 
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OUR JOACHIMS. 


Luther was applied to on one occasion for 
a contribution to some charitable undertaking, 
but, upon consulting with his wife, found 
himself bare of even the smallest sum that 
could be given away ; going to a drawer 
where lay his beautiful gold medal of 
Joachim, given him by the Elector himself, 
he cried, “What art thou doing there, 
Joachim? Dost thou not see how idle thou 
art? Come out, and make thyself useful!” 
and seizing the medal, he gave it as his con- 
tribution to the object in question. 

Is there not in our possession some idle 
Joachim that might come out and go to 
work ? 

I know a family from which has been 
taken by death in quick succession, several 
grown sons and daughters. Their books and 
clothes are locked away in chests and drawers, 
for the moth and rust, because those who are 
left cannot bear to think of anybody else 
touching what was once used by the beloved 
dead. And yet those things might be doing 
good somewhere. 

There lives to-day, in a part of the country 
where books are comparatively scarce, a dear 
invalid whose library contains several thou- 
sand volumes. There is not an idle Joachim 
among them! By mail, and by express, and 
by private messenger, they go forth; and if 
they come back the worse for wear, she sub- 
mits cheerfully, because of what they have 
accomplished. 

Let us search our homes, and our unused 
hours, and our several aptitudes for this or 
that kind of work, and call forth to glad 
service these idle Joachims.—Elizabeth P. 
Allen, in 8. 8. Times. 


———~<6e—-—___ 


CONFERENCE OF THE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCI- 
ATION OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA, AT RICH- 
MOND, INDIANA. 


A late number of Friends’ Review contains 
an abstract of an address before the Educa- 
tional Association of Friends (Orthodox) at 
Richmond, Indiana, by Francis T. King of 
Baltimore, from which we extract the follow- 
ing: 

The period through which we are now pass- 
ing is one of remarkable development in ma- 
terial wealth. Great systems of international 
communication have been opened, immense 
corporations have sprung into existence, and 
agricultural and mineral wealth, together 
with manufactures of all kinds, have been 
developed. 

These inducements and resources have at- 
tracted emigrants of all nationalities, who 
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have stimulated industries and populated new 
sections of the country. 

The result of all this has been the rapid 
accumulation of wealth without parallel in 
the history of the world. A class of men 
have sprung up who, having personally ac- 

uired it, and having employed and bene- 
fitted thousands in its accumulation, are pe- 
culiarily fitted for a public-spirited employ- 
ment of their money. 

Untrammeled by tradition, few of these 
care to found a family, but, having made 
their fortunes out of the resources of the 
country, many feel the impulse to return 
them to further enrich the people, by muni- 
ficent foundations to promote religion, educa- 
tion,and humanity. . ....... 

George Peabody, after making a fortune in 
America, with his mind thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of its constitution, moved to 
London, and, as a banker, greatly increased 
his estate. From that great centre he devised 
the most comprehensive schemes for benefit- 
ing his fellow men simultaneously on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Since then institutions 
of all kinds have received large endowments 
from private sources, and our legislators have 
caught the spirit of the day, and; are more 
liberal in their appropriations. 

As an example of private bequests, I will 
mention what my own city, Baltimore, has 
received in the past twenty-five years : 

John McDonough, $700,000 and a farm of 
800 acres, to found a school for the higher 
education of bright poor boys. 

Samuel Ready, $500,000, to found a school 
for the practical education of orphan girls. 

George Peabody, $1,400,000 and buildings: 
reference library of 90,000 volumes, depart- 
ments of art, music, and lectures. 

Enoch Pratt, free circulating library with 
four branch reading halls, $1,250,000. 

Moses Sheppard, $700,000; and a farm of 
600 acres, an asylum for the insane. 

Thomas Wilson, $500,000 and a farm of 
160 acres, for the benefit of the sick children 
of the poor; and $100,000 for the benefit of 
sewing women. 

Johns Hopkins, $3,500,000 and an estate 
of 350 acres near the city, to found a uni- 
versity. 

Johns Hopkins $3,300,000 to found a hos- 
pital, nurses’ training school, dispensary, and 
an orphan asylum for colored children. 

Miles White, $100,000, the interest to be 
applied to promote religion, education and 
charity. 

I am sure you will hear with added inter- 
est that Sheppard, Wilson, Hopkins and 
White were members of the Society of 
Friends, and their bequests amount to $8,- 
200,000. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 

Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting.—A beau- 
tiful, clear morning was enjoyed by the com- 
pany, that wail two well-filled cars, espe- 
cially engaged for the accommodation of 
Friends, on the day of Philadelphia Quar- 
terly Meeting, held in the Valley. 

Perhaps on no former occasion had so 
many of different ages and experiences left 
the city for the purpose of mingling in reli- 
gious worship with the kind, hospitable 
Friends of that section of country. 

The richness of nature was strikingly por- 
trayed on every side as this happy looking 
company of Friends was rapidly borne on- 
ward to its destination. 

Social and religious converse filled the 
passing hour, and when the termination of 
the ride was reached we felt there must have 
come to every heart a fresh inspiration for 
purer, holier thought, brought to us from the 
elevating influence of God’s goodness and 
wisdom, manifested in the beauties of nature 
around us, 

As the hour for meeting arrived, a large 
company, composed mainly of the young and 
middle aged, assembled in the meeting-house, 
and the Father’s love was felt uniting us in 
the nearness of one family. 

The quiet of the spirit worship was broken 
by the language of a brother, who, with a 
fulness of faith in that form of worship, im- 
pressively called the attention to its meaning 
and its simplicity, and without confusion of 
doctrine told us of the gentle leadings of the 
Spirit, the guiding power within, which was 
the Father’s love calling to a life of devotion 
and obedience. The ever-near Teacher, speak- 
ing in each heart, could not be misunderstood, 
and when heeded leads all aright. One 
Friend tenderly addressed the young, and 
was followed by others whose voices were 
raised in earnest solicitude for th® preserva- 
tion of that germ of Divinity in the soul 
which, if nurtured, must grow. As it oper- 
ated upon the heart of the Prodigal in the 
past, bringing him back to the Father’s 
house, it will continue to lead and protect 
each one of us now. Faithfulness to the lit- 
tle duties clearly made known to us was em- 
phatically portrayed, and the effect of obedi- 
ence in one person made manifest in the 
influence exerted over others. 

An unmistakable assurance of the Father’s 

resence came in that morhing hour in the 
Coie tvouchsafed to many if not every 
heart, and when the time for the transaction 
of the business of the meeting was announced 
we seemed held, to receive still more of the 
overflowing love. 

Another Friend, referring] to this Quar- 
terly Meeting says: 
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“A sweet and solemn stillness rested upon 
the assembly when our Friend John Parrish 
arose with the query, ‘Why have we thus 
gathered?’ In gentle tones, so in harmony 
with the peaceful surroundings, he clearly 
showed us where the peace was to be found 
which was of most value, assuring us that it 
was possible for others, like Enoch of old, to 
walk with God. As God translated Enoch, 
so will He lift out of the bondage of the nat- 
ural into the freedom of the spiritual every 
one of His creatures whose experience it is to 
walk humbly with the infallible guide. Min- 
isters of our own Quarterly Meeting fol- 
lowed, and impressive and earnest calls were 
made to those who were yet afar off from the 
Father’s house to ‘come, taste and see that 
the Lord is good.’ 

“The in-speaking word of God in our 
hearts is heard now as it was when Samuel 
was instructed by Eli to say, ‘Speak, Lord, 
Thy servant heareth.’ This passive condi- 
tion, in which there is a hush of the active, 
struggling human nature, is the season when 
the visitations of the Most High are experi- 
enced; at such times it is shown to us what 
is | pee and what the Lord requires of us, 
and ability is given to ‘do justly, love mercy 
and walk humbly with our God.’ ” 

As is usual at the Quarterly Meeting held 
in Eighth month, there was little business 
transacted besides the consideration of the 
Report of the Quarterly Meeting’s Committee 
on Temperance, which was read and very, 
generally united with, and the committee 
were continued and encouraged to labor 
therein as way may open. ‘They were au- 
thorized to draw $50 from the Treasurer of 
the Quarterly Meeting. 

“Second Annual Report of the Committee 
, to co-operate with the Yearly 

eeting’s Committee on the subject of Tem- 
perance : 

“The Committee have met regularly once a 
month, and have distributed several thousand 
tractson Temperance, which have been fur, 
nished by the Yearly Meeting’s Committee, 
also a number of the address by Aaron M. 
Powell, entitled “Temperance Work Among 
Friends,” published by a member of this 
Committee. 

“We have held two conferences at Schuyl- 
kill, two at Frankford, and one at each of 
the following meeting-houses: Haverford, 
Radnor, Green Street, Spruce Street, Race 
Street, Girard Avenue, Merion and German- 
town—twelve in all. Most of these have been 
well attended and satisfactory, and we trust 
have tended to awaken a deeper interest in 
the subject of Temperance, for which we were 
appointed to labor. 


“The attention of the Committee has been 
directed to the use of Tobacco, especially by 
the young, feeling as we do that it has in- 
creased to an alarming extent within the past 
few years, and that it is destructive to the 
mental, moral and physical development of 
those who indulge in its use in their earlier 
years, and that it strengthens a desire for the 
use of intoxicating drinks, hence we believe 
that its cultivation, manufacture and use 
should be entirely abandoned. 

“Our Committee has collected for our neces- 
sary expenses, during the past year, $59.05, 
mostly from our own members, and we have 
expended $56.19. 

“If a committee is appointed to continue the 
co-operation, as is desired by the Yearly 
Meeting’s Committee, we think they should 
be authorized to draw $50 to meet necessary 
expenses, as the Yearly Meeting has continued 
its committee and authorized it to draw upon 
its funds for their expenses. 

“Signed by direction and on behalf of the 
Committee. 


Henry T. Cuiip, Clerk.” 
Philadelphia, Seventh mo. 27th, 1883. 
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InpIvipuAL ResponstBitiry. — It has 
been said “that the world recognizes the fact 
that every human being should be a factor, 
and a steady factor, in the progress of man- 
kind,” and that this is necessary for the 
“purposes of the higher deyelopment of the 
religious life.” 

This may be so as regards “the world” at 
large, but unfortunately it is not so generally 
as regards individuals, and therefore the pro- 
gress towards a divine life continues to be 
slow. 

It has also been recently said that “never 
before did so many people make their reli- 
gion their own individual business.” 

This, too, is well, but too many stop here, 
and retard their own growth and that of the 
charch by not recognizing their responsibility 
to their neighbors and to the church. 

In our own religious organization, what 
life would spring up if each member felt to 
share the burden of the proper carrying out 
of the rules by which all well-conducted 
assemblies must be governed. A valued cor- 
respondent, touching this point, writes: 

“ It is so strange that our people cannot un- 
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derstand that there must be self-sacrificing de-! order, it is well for Friends to emphasize the 


votion to our denominational interests if there 
be denominational health. All want our meet- 
ings to flourish, and wonder why they do not, 
yet individually there is such a dearth of re- 
sponsibility. Is it zeal, is it fervor, is it true 
hristian spirit—that is lacking? It has 
come to be my conviction that the visible 
church, as it now exists, is greatly strength- 
ened by zeal in the observance of its stated 
forms and rules, as well as in the spiritual 
strength, without which it is but an empt 
name, and that this zeal, wisely exercised, 


may greatly facilitate the spiritual work of the 
ehurch.”’ 


But some say, “ We do not approve of all 
these forms. They do not suit us.” Where 
does the responsibility rest as to these rules ? 
It has always been claimed that our Society 
was democratic in its character, each one hav- 
ing a voice in its deliberations. If each one 
is satisfied that he is in the right religious 
enclosure, and then seeks earnestly and pray- 
erfully to uphold and strengthen it, there 
will be a growth to both the individual and 
the church. Rules and regulations can be 
amended, if need be, for where there is a 
deep, earnest concern there will be a recog- 
nition of it by others, and a willingness to 
consider where amendments can be made 
that will conduce to the strength of the 
body. 

But the point to be reached is this, the 
arousing of this feeling of individual respon- 
sibility. It is largely a matter of education, 
and, like all other reforms, must begin with 
the training of the children. Yet how little 
are they taught of their duty to our Society? 
They may, perhaps, in some intuitive way, 
have an idea that through it they are to re- 
ceive spiritual benefit, but do they realize 
that they are to be “factors” in its growth 
and strength ? 

Here opens a wide field, and one that’can- 
not now be entered upon, but it is to be 
hoped that Friends will be aroused to thought 
on this subject, and this thought, when deep- 
ened into speech, will enable us to see clearly 
where we stand, and also point in the right 
direction for some practical work in the cause 
of true religious advancement. 

Lotreries.—As the use of the mails has 
been denied to the State lotteries, and there 
is some probability that the courts will sus- 
tain Postmaster-General Gresham in his 





testimony that has long been borne in our 
Society against this nefarious business. Lot- 
teries being forbidden by the laws of Penn- 
sylvania, as well as by those of the adjacent 
States, we seldom hear of them in their origi- 
nal form, and to those who answer the por- 
tion of the sixth query, “Do you maintain a 
faithful testimony against encouraging lot- 
teries of any kind?” it may seem almost a 
thing of the past, and useless in our present 
status. 

While it is gratifying to know that the 
community has so far advanced in good 
morals as to place this business under the ban 
of the law, we ‘may yet see numerous illus- 
trations of the fact that the old spirit is still 
alive. For instance, the buyers of tickets 
for excursions are assured that a few of the 
tickets will draw prizes to the amount of, in 
some instances, one hundred dollars. Now, if 
a man buys a ticket for one dollar, with the 
hope of being “lucky” enough to draw one 
hundred dollars, he has entered into a lottery, 
though it is not called by that name. 

In this same catalogue belong chances at 
fairs, which are made popular with good peo- 
ple by the usefulness of the cause to which 
the money is put. This lottery spirit is also 
encouraged in little children by prize boxes 
of candy. How important it is to make it 
plain to the child that value for value re- 
ceived is the only true and safe plan in trade, 
and that to receive what we do not give some 
sort of compensation for is dishonest. 





DIED. 


BROWN.—On Seventh mo. 19th, 1883, at 
the residence of her cnet Letitia L. Moore, 
at Maitland, Missouri, Martha Ann Brown, in 
her 78th year. 

She was an Elder of Maple Grove Monthly 
Meeting, Ind., where she will long be remem- 
bered as a devoted Christian. 


CONROW.—On Eighth month 9th, 1883, 
Nathan H. Conrow, in his 76th year; an Elder 
of Chester Monthly Meeting held at Moores- 
town, N. J 


HOWLAND .—On Sixth mo. 13th, 1883, at 
her late residence, in Macedon Centre, Wayne 
co., N. Y., Margaret B., wife of Solomon A. 
Howland, aged 70 years ; an Elder of Farming- 
ton Monthly Meeting. 

Thus has passed away one who had faith- 
fully endeavored to fill out her measure in life, 
and who by her kindness of heart and earnest 
sympathy with the suffering and the distressed 
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endeared herself to those with whom she min- 
gled. Though she was removed after but a 
short illness, she was not found unprepared, 
so that while we mourn her loss as a wife, 
mother, sister, and friend, we are assured to 
her it is an eternal gain. 


SMITH.—Suddenly, on Eighth month 4th, 
1883, Mary, widow of Dr. Alfred Smith, of 
Yardleyville, Pa. 



















It claims the title of the “ Queen City of 
the Lakes,” and is not without valid claims 
to distinction among the many beautiful 
cities which sprung up at about the same 
time; but it is not eyident to an unpreju- 
diced observer that it is to be accounted 
the Queen. A morning drive through some 
of the choice avenues, and along its lake and 
river frontage, gives an idea of the great 


MARSHALL.—On Seventh mo. 25th, 1883, 
at Kennett ‘Square, Pa., Margaret, widow of 
William|Marshall, aged 93 years, 2 months and 
14 days; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 


MECHONNAHEY.—On Eighth mo. 5th, 
1883, in Philadelphia, Eddie, son of Morris 
and Emeline Mechonnahey, in his 7th year; 
a of Joseph and Elizabeth (Packer) 

echonnahey. 


PHILLIPS.—On the evening of Eighth 
mo. 7th, 1883, at Colorado Springs, George C., 
son of Henry C. and Catharine M. Phillips, 
ame 21; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Philadelphia. 















































For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
BUFFALO AND NIAGARA FALLS—V. 


Between Chautauqua and Niagara Falls, 
on the route of travel, lies the city of Buffalo, 
on the west shore of Lake Erie; and we 
judge it wise to tarry a little and take some 
note of a place which is a specimen of mar- 
velous growth and of great beauty, the 
growth of our own lifetime, and is yet in its 
infancy, though having now the proportions 
of stalwart maturity. 

The region through which we pass from 
Jamestown on Chautauqua Lake to Buffalo 
is now largely cleared and pretty fully in- 
habited, but this was once the domain of the 
Six Nations of Indians. The land has many 
spots of historic interest. The confederated 
nations were allied against nearly all other 
tribes of Indians, the Senecas, being the 
fiercest of the six, and the most powerful, 
numbering about 1,000 warriors. 

About the close of the Revolutionary War 
a body of Senecas went from Fort Niagara 
and pitched their wigwams near Buffalo 
Creek, about four miles from Lake Erie, and 
proceeded to cultivate the land, plant or- 
chards, and build houses. In 1789 a Dutch- 
man named Winney erected a log house, 
— a store and traded with these Indians. 

his was the first germ of Buffalo, for upon 
the very spot where Winney took up his 
abode the city was destined to rise. 

The name Buffalo was given to the village 
in 1816. The town became a city in 1832. 
The great Erie Canal, making this point its 
terminus, was finished in 1825, and from that 
time Buffalo, then a village of 1,412 inhab- 
itants, has had a wonderful growth, and now 
is believed to number about 200,000. 








beauty of its situation, of the breadth of the 
streets, with their shadowy double lines of 


trees, of the substantial beauty of the im- 
portant business and governmental structures, 
and of the great elegance of its private resi- 
dences. We can see from its two and a half 
miles of Niagara River frontage, and its 
equal extent on Lake Erie, that this city has 
indeed the facilities for being one of the most 
important shipping points on this continent. 

A cool, refreshing breeze from the lake 
takes away all the terrors from summer. Its 
situation adapts it both for trade and manu- 
factures, and it is estimated that between 
50,000 and 80,000 of the people are em- 
ployed in the work-shops of Buffalo. Among 
the industries are stove works, blast furnaces, 
iron and nail works, puddling and heating 
furnaces, as well as grape sugar factories, tin 
and wire works, preserving companies, manu- 
factories for scales, etc., and a large number 
of elevators and grain mills. Neither is the 
young giant city without antiquities and 
ruins. Our driver soon reaches a broad 
open place about a mile and a half north 
from the City Hall, the use of which he tells 
us is forever secured to the public. It is 
known as The Front, being the crest of a 
steep bluff, from fifty to sixty feet above the 
level of Lake Erie, commanding a broad 
prospect over the lake, the river, and the 
Canadian frontier. The military post ad- 


joins this area, and contains Fort Porter, 


where part of the fortifications are still to 
be seen in the exact condition to which they 
were reduced by British artillery in war 
time. It may serve as a perpetual reminder 
of the ruin the two countries can make for 
each other at will, without deriving any sub- 
stantial benefit for either power. 

The parks and public places of Buffalo 
occupy at this time about 500 acres, and 
they are accessible to the people by street 
railways, and each is connected by roadway 
with all the others. 

The grain trade of Buffalo is indicated by 
her twenty-two elevators, having a capacity 
for the storage of 7,155,000 bushels of grain. 
This business must increase in volume as 
time goes on, and we can hardly believe that 
any of the multifarious enterprises will be 
less active in the future than in the past. 
Great growth seems inevitable here, and the 
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prospects of coming wealth and power must 
stimulate ambition, sharpen wit;and awaken 
high hopes of every good which the human 
heart desires. 

The student of political science has here a 
complex problem to engage his powers. Why 
is it that mental, spiritual and material pro- 
gress in our own land so far outstrips that of 
our brethren in the Canadian Dominion ? 
What is there in our laws or the administra- 

, tion of our government which so much more 

stimulates civilization, than does the rule of 

¥ the British constitution just across the river? 

Weare intensely conscious of the shortcomings 

of our own, we know that our civil service is 

often a reproach, we know that justice is 

often baffled, we know that our Indians plead 

in vain for even-handed justice, and we know, 

too, that our government derives a revenue 

from the license of a grave crime against 
humanity. 





Superior before entering the house. It is an 
imposing edifice of hewn stone, beautiful 
from its peerless situation, and beautiful ar- 
chitecturally. An ample lawn with a shel- 
tering hedge makes exercise ground for the 
household, and rustic seats in tempting places 
allure to loiter in the near presence of the 
unspeakable grandeur of the waters. 

e are made welcome to the very best the- 
gentle sisterhood can give, and they apologize 
for what they deem the possible inadequacy 
of the accommodations. We are very soon 
installed in our rooms, and can look forth on 
the rapids which are foaming and roaring 
beneath us. Then we walk out in the de- 
clining light and stand upon the utmost verge 
of our vantage ground and watch the Falls 
as the slant sunbeams build an arch connect- 
ing the land with the waters, which shifts its 
position with eyery movement of the ob- 
server. 

The Canada Southern Railroad is widen- 
ing its track, and every train pauses a few 
moments to give a view to its passengers 
from this height and then passes on. The 
upheaval of the soil prevents so close an ap- 
proach to the cataract as we desire, hyt where 
we stand there is an enchanting prospect— 
one of the best I had ever seen. As the sun 
sinks, and rainbows fade away, a lay sister 
comes out and informs us that the evening 
meal awaits us. No clamorous bell or bar- 
baric gong wounds the ear, but the soft- 
voiced, courteous sister walks with us into 
our refectory, and we are informed that till 
we become accustomed to the hours we will 
be thus summoned. 

Night comes, and as we look forth upon 
the grandeur of Nature, behold the cataract. 
seems to be pouring down into the abyss 
liquid fire of varied hues, and electric lights 
flash out in the groves and along the waters. 
It is novel, and I suppose beautiful in its 
way, but I desire not such poor device of 
man to exalt Niagara. It is like gilding re- 
fined gold, painting the lily, or lighting the 
eye of day with a taper, and is trivial enough 
when compared with the glorious torch of 
Iris only withdrawn when the sun sank be- 
low the level of the Canadian plain an hour 
ago. 

“The solemn quiet of the convent and the 
hush of night makes the voice of the waters 
far more audible. But it is all a grand har- 
mony, a noble cadence, and sleep comes 
readily when the lights are extinguished. At 
10 o’clock every footfall is hushed, and the 
spirit of repose descends upon the convent. 

The Great Voice is not disturbing, but 
weaves itself into the dreams of the night, 
and I rise again and again to watch the mist, 
irradiated by the electric lamps, rise like a 















“Our slender life runs rippling by, and glides 
Into the silent hollow of the past 
What is there that abides 
To make the next age better for the last? 
Is earth too poor to give us 
Something to live for here that shall outlive us? 
Some more substantial boon 
Than such as flows and ebbs with Fortune's fickle 
moon? 


. 
, 


» And now (Seventh mo. 31st) we are ready 
to move onward to the cataract which has so 
long been a wonder and delight to mankind. 
Since I had last stood beside Niagara and 
felt the spray arising from the tormented 
waters, I had seen the Alpine glories, and 
the supreme places of many lands. Now 
I wished to ask myself if Niagara still held 
the highest rank—would still thrill the sen- 
sibilities with the deepest sense of loveliness 
and supreme power, or whether I must now 
admit that there might be some question as 
to the rank of the Thunderer of the Waters 
in the array of the earth’s most complete 
and soul-satisfying splendors. We have 
agreed that we must manage to get a van- 

“+ tage ground on high, right above the Cana- 

dian Fall, and there rest in tranquil leisure 
many days, watching the great flood by day 
and by night, and seeking as many points of 
view as are accessible, in order to make an 
impression that shall not be effaced while 
mind and memory remain. 

It has come to our knowledge that the 
Loretta Convent and a Carmelite Monastery 
occupy the heights on the Canadian bank of 
Niagara, and we are informed that the nuns 
are willing to admit into their household 
some boarders, if these can bring proper 
recommendations to their favor. We have 
the assuring words from a friend who was 
once their guest, and when we arrived at the 

' convent gate we were received with graceful 
>» courtesy, and were introduced to the Lady 
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the waters. 
At length the calm and radiant morning 
breaks, and we realize that it is something 


“To be taken out of the fuss and strife, 
The endless clatter of plate and knife, 
The bore of books, and the bores of the street, 
From the singular mess we agree to call Life, 
Where that is best which most fools vote is, 
And to be set down on one’s own two feet 
So nigh to the great warm heart of God, 
You almost seem to feel it beat 
Down from the sunshine and up from the sod; 
To be compelled, as it were, to notice 
All the beautiful changes and chances 
Through which the landscape flits and glances, 
And to see how the face of common day, 
Is written all over with tender histories.” 


And now will it ever be possible to de- 
scribe the Falls of Niagara? It is said there 
is no known rhythm whose cadence will 
attune itself to the tremendous hymn of this 
“sound of many waters.” We hear of a poet 
who visited the place especially to pour forth 
its glories in song, but left on record only 
these words : 

“T came to see! 
I thought to write! 
Iam but dumb!” 

The famous Father Hennepin, the priest 
and historian who accompanied Chevalier 
Robert de la Salle up the St. Lawrence in 
1674, di@ not hesitate to describe the inde- 
scribable, and I transcribe a passage which 
may now serve to amuse since it cannot in- 
struct us: 

“ Betwixt the Lake Ontario and Erie there 
is a vast and prodigious Cadence of Water 
which falls down after a surprising and as- 
tonishing manner, insomuch that the Uni- 
verse does not afford its Parallel. 

At the foot of this horrible Precipice we 
meet the River Niagara, which is only a 
— of a league broad, but is wonderfully 

eep in some places. It is so rapid above 
this descent that it violently hurries down 
the wild Beasts while endeavoring to pass it 
to feed on the other side, they at belag able 
to withstand the force of its Current, which 
inevitably casts them headlong above Six hun- 
dred foot high.” 

pore he gives us this amazing traveler’s 
tale: 

“The Waters which fall from this horrible 
Precipice do foam and boyl after the most 
hideous manner imaginable, making an out- 
rageous Noise more terrible than that of 
Thunder, for when the Wind blows out of 
the South, their dismal roaring may be heard 
more than Fifteen Leagues off.” 

Now in face of the positive assertion of the 
celebrated explorer-priest, I beg to be believed 
when I claim that ordinary ears scarce hear 
the cataract, one-quarter of a mile off, much 
less 45 miles. 

Father Hennepin gives us an engraving of 
the falls, which is not without some claims 
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cloud of incense from this wondrous altar of | to resemblance to the great original. Two 





men half ag high as the falls stand on the 
shore below the cataract on the American 
side, and have their hands pressed hard 
against their ears, lest this “outrageous 
noise” should quite deafen them. We may 
be sure if these brave Frenchmen did indeed 
clamber down the abrupt precipice to the 
foot of Niagara Falls and there take obser- 
vations on the Thunderer of the Waters, and 
then reascend in safety, it was a feat worthy 
of respectful mention, even in this wonderful 
Nineteenth Century. 

We find mention of Niagara Falls in 
Jacques Cartier’s description of his second 
voyage, 1536, but he spoke of it from hearsay 
only, as he had never seen it. Samuel Cham- 
= indicates the waterfall on a map in the 

ook of his voyages, published in 1613, but 
whether he actually visited the place, I think 
is not certain; but any of the early traders 
and adventurers of this region may have 
done so at any time after the discovery of 
the St. Lawrence in 1534. 


The name Niagara (Thunderer of the 
Waters) is supposed to be borrowed from 
the language of the Iroquois. It was also 
the name of a tribe, called also Attouande- 
ronks. The Hurons dwelt north of this sec- 
tion, and the Iroquois south of it. The Nia- ' 
garas, dwelling between the two and at peace 
with both, came to be called the Neuter 
Nation. Their dialect was different from 
that of other tribes, though partially under- 
stood by all. 


About 1650 the Neuter Nation was de- 
stroyed or absorbed by the powerful Iroquois 
and their domain was occupied by the Sen- 
ecas. After the lapse of a hundred years a 
small remnant of this people gathered to- 
gether and went back to the famous home of 
their fathers. But they lived there only a 
few years, and dying off left no descendants 
to keep alive the memory of the dusky people 
who loved peace, and wished to welcome to 
their wigwams their brethren of the north 
and of the south, to listen to the Great Spirit 
who was heard in the waters and in the sigh- 
ing of the forests, and to rejoice in the splen- 
dor of the rainbow, which was to them the 
very smile of God. 

Like the Pueblos of the south, the harm- 
less Niagaras were trampled out by the sav- 
age warriors whose delight was in war and 
ruin, and who were in time, because of their 
savage prowess, as piteously destroyed by the 
races whose mission it seems to have been to 
plant civilization by these glorious waters 
and among the forest-clad slopes of the New 
World. 8. R. 


Niagara Falls, 8th mo. 5th, 1883. 
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BEFORE THE DAWN, 
E. E. M. 


Dear Lord, I bring to Thee 
This life that from Thine own its being drew; 
All I have been, all aspirations new, 

All I may ever be. 


I lay at Thy dear feet 
My past with all its hopes and cares and needs, 
Its purposes, that failed like broken reeds, 

Its record incomplete. 


This tangled web of mine 
Wherein 1 find so little good or fair, 
May yet, if trusted to Thy love and care, 
Take on a light divine. 


The weary sense of wrong 


Which through the long, long night main- 


tained its sway, 
Has vanished in the light of breaking day 
And left instead a song. 


And “ through the glass’’ I see 
That even my mistakes, my faults and sins, 
Have taught me how Thy comforting begins 
And shown the way to Thee. 


My future, Lord, I bring— 
May it be-purified by Thy dear love, 
Although the sacred baptism from above 
Be one of suffering. 


What harms can ever come 
Tous, who know Thy love can have no end? 
Thou leadest us, an ever-present Friend, 
Unto the light of Home. 


How all these wrongs we see 
Can lead to right, I do not understand, 
But e’er the daylight breaks, I clasp Thy hand 
And trust myself to Thee. 
— Unity. 





NATURE, 


The grace of the bending grasses, 
The flush of the dawn-lit sky, 
The scent that lingers and passes 
Where the loitering wind goes by, 
Are gushes and hints of sweetness 
From the unseen deeps afar ; 
The foam edge of heaven’s completeness 
Swept outward through flower and star. 


For the cloud, and the leaf, and the blossom, 
The shadow, the flickering beam - 
Are waifs on the sea-like bosom 
Of beauty beyond our dream. 
Its glow to our earth is given, 
It freshens this lower air; 
O the fathomless wells of heaven,— 
The Springs of the earth riso there! 
—Lucy Larcom. 





SELF-CULTURE.—Make the best of yourself. 
Watch, and plant, and sow. Cultivate! 
Cultivate! ‘Falter not, faint not! Press on- 
ward! Persevere! Perhaps you cannot bear 
such lordly fruit, nor yet such rare, rich flow- 
ers as others, but what of that? Bear the 
best you can. ’Tis all God asks. 

Your flowers may only be the daisies and 
buttercups of life, the little words and smiles 





and handshakes and helpful looks; but we 
love these flowers full well. We may stop to 
look at a tulip’s gorgeous colors, and admire 
the creamy whiteness of a noble arum lily; 
but it is to the little flowers we turn with 
tenderest thought. 

We watch for snowdrops with longing eyes, 
and scent the fragrance of the violet with a 
keen delight. So let your life grow sweet, 
scented with all pleasant thoughts and gentle 
words and kindly deeds.—Selected. 





SOME OBSERVATIONS ON MEXICO—IV. 
BY JOSEPH THOMAS, M.D., LL.D’ 


Having returned to the capital and com- 
pleted my preparations for departure, on the 
morning of the 13th of July I took the train 
for Querétaro, where, after a passage of 153 
miles, I arrived about the middle of the after- 
noon. The next day I was shown the prin- 
cipal places of interest in the city. A mile 
or two beyond the outskirts of the town is a 
slight eminence known as el Cerro de las Cam- 


panas. Here the unfortunate Maximilian 


met his fate. I was shown the very spot 
where he kneeled to receive the fire of his 
executioners. His companions, Miramon and 
Mejia, were shot at the same time and place. 
Some of the officers who guarded Maximilian 
in his prison, speak of the courtesy and kind- 
ness with which they were always treated by 
him. Many of those who thought that his’ 
death was a necessary sacrifice to the interests 
of their country, felt for him a genuine sym- 
pathy. One said: “We hated him as an 
emperor, we compassionated him as a man.” 
I have reason to believe that this feeling of 
compassion was, and is, very general among 
the Mexican people. The more intelligent 

ortion of them justly consider him to have 

en first salad and then betrayed by the 
imperial charlatan of France. 

he people of Querétaro are justly proud 

of their great aqueduct, by which the city is 
supplied with pure water. It is about four 
miles long, the most important part resting 
upon 74 arches, which are more than 90 feet 
high. It was built in the early part of the 
last century. Nearly three-fourths of the 
entire expense ($131,000) was borne by Juan 
Antonio de Urrutia, a Spanish nobleman, 
whose memory is still gratefully cherished by 
the inhabitants. 
It had been my intention to return to the 
United States via Vera Cruz, passing by sea 
to one of the ports of Texas, but the alarm 
on account of the yellow fever obliged me to 
return overland. By this route there are 
between 600 and 700 miles of “staging,” 
over, perhaps, the roughest roads ever seen 
in any civilized country. I left Querétaro 
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on the 15th ; passing through San Luis Potosi. 
I arrived at Saltillo on the 24th of July, 
having stopped several times to rest at the 
different stations on the road. 

Just one week after I left the City of Mexico 
(I was afterwards informed), a severe earth- 
quake occurred, the effects of which were felt 
not only in that city, but throughout a large 
part of Central and Southern Mexico. In 
some places houses were shaken down, and 
the walls of many were severely injured. 
The people who were in the streets of the 
city fell upon their knees in prayer, and so 
continued till the agitation of the earth had 
ceased. Its entire duration was fron three to 
four minutes. 

Saltillo is in many respects among the most 
delightful places of residence in the world. 
The climate of this region is probably unsur- 
passed, perhaps unequaled in equability by 
that of any spot on the globe. It appears 
from observations carefully made, that for 
several years the thermometer was never 
known to rise above 86°F. or to sink in the 
daytime below 50°. The observations were 
taken three times a day, sunrise, noon and 
sunset. May and June are the hottest months. 
In June the rains begin in earnest, then the 
temperature falls. According toa table now 
before me, of thermometrical observations 
made at Saltillo in the shade for the year 
1880, which may be regarded as affording a 
fair general average, the lowest degree in 


January was 54°; the highest, 74°; The. 


lowest in February was 60°, the highest, 76° ; 
in March the lowest was 63°, the highest 78° ; 
April, the lowest 64°, the highest, 82° ; May, 
the lowest, 72°, the highest, 86°; June, the 
lowest, 72°, the highest, 85° ; July, the lowest, 
68°, the highest, 86°; August, the lowest, 
68°, the highest, 80° ; September, the lowest, 
58°, the highest 81°; October, the lowest, 
61°, the highest, 81° ; November, the lowest, 
58°, the highest, 73°; December, the lowest, 
50° (which was also the lowest for the whole 
year), the highest, 70°. The rainy months 
are June and July. The days of rain in 
each month, according to the same table, are 
as follows: January, none; February, 3; 
March, 2; April, none; May, 7; June, 17; 
July, 22; August, 11; September, 10; Oc- 
tober, 3; November, 1; December, 2; 78 in 
the whole year. 

Saltillo is about 5,000 feet above the sea, in 
lat. 25° 25’ N., lon. 100° 20’ W. It has a 

pulation of about 18,000. It is surrounded 
oy mountains on all sides except the south, 
and is thus completely protected from the cold 
blasts known as “northers.” It seemed as if 
everything combined to make it perfect as a 
resort for patients with pulmonary affections, 
or for those with other diseases requiring a 


thoroughly equable climate. I saw and con- 
versed with some who had practically tested 
the merits of the climate. One lady from 
Corpus Christi supposed to be far gone in 
consumption, and whose case was to all ap- 
pearance hopeless, was sensibly better the day 
after her arrival and continued to get steadily 
better for five or six weeks, at the end of 
which time I saw and conversed with her. 
She told me she considered herself quite 
recovered. We are not of course to under- 
stand from this that her health was so fully 
restored that she could resist the effects of a 
cold or changeable climate, but that there 
was every reason to believe that if she re- 
mained in this region she would continue to 
enjoy comfortable health. This was not the 
only case which came to my knowledge tend- 
ing to prove the wonderful healing influence 
of the climate of Saltillo. Two highly intel- 
ligent physicians of this place confirmed in 
the strongest manner, the favorable impres- 
sions respecting the climate which I had 
received from other sources. One of them 
who had resided chiefly in Saltillo during 35 
years, had seen the ground covered with snow 
only twice in that time, and then it lasted 
but a few hours. He said it was very rare 
that the sun did not shine some time during 
the day. 

The soil in the vicinity of Saltillo is, at 
least in some places, very rich, but the rain 
that falls is insufficient to impart fertility 
to the ground. Water for irrigation is sup- 

lied from springs on the neighboring hills. 

n purchasing land, the necessary water is 
included in the price. I saw a beautiful and 
very productive orchard of ten acres, owned 
by a German gentleman named Maas. He 
told me that he paid for the ten acres a thou- 
sand dollars, for which he was entitled to 
have the water of a considerable stream for 
one day in each month. If he desired more, 
he had to pay extra. For example, if he 
wished the use of the said stream for two days 
in the month, he must pay two thousand dol- 
lars. This payment gives him a right to the 
water forall time. As the land is of no value 
for purposes of cultivation without the water, 
one may say that it is really for the water 
that the price is paid. One day in the month, 
however, seemed amply sufficient for Mr. 
Maas’ orchard, for it produced abundantly 
of grapes, peaches of various kinds, apricots, 
and a sort of apple called peron. This pro- 
duced by grafting the apple on a pear stock. 
The grafted tree seems not only better suited 
to the Mexican climate, but it yields a differ- 
ent and in some respects a finer fruit. In 
this country fruit is sold by the pound. The 
yore before, one of Mr. Maas’ trees produced, 

e said, 2,000 pounds of the peron. Excel- 


. 
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lent water is supplied to the town from springs 
in the vicinity. 

After a week’s sojourn in Saltillo, I went 
by stage to Monterey, which is situated in a 
large and beautiful valley some 80 miles east 
from Saltillo. Being nearly 3,000 feet lower 
than the last named town, the climate is hot 
in proportion. Since leaving Vera Cruz I 
had not once suffered from the heat till now. 
It is true that in the City of Mexico the sun 
is sometimes scorchingly hot, but the air is 
never sultry ; so that it is always pleasant in 
the shade, unless it should be uncomfortably 
cool. Monterey, both in climate and produc- 
tions, belongs to the tierras calientes. Al- 
though the heat is sometimes very oppressive 
in summer, yet, being more than 2,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, the air seems to 
have rather more freshness and vitality than 
thatof VeraCruz. But asa winter residence 
there are probably few places equal to it in 
any part of the world, although it is occasion- 
ally visited by “northers,” from which Sal- 
tillo is completely exempt. Nearly all the 
fruits of the tropics can be raised. in Mon- 
terey. 

I can scarcely doubt that when the rail- 


roads connecting Laredo with Monterey and 


Saltillo are completed, there will be toward 
winter a great influx of visitors from the 
United States to both places which I have 
just described, not only those going in search 
of health, but many others seeking merely a 
delightful winter residence, in which respect 
it is doubtful whether any place in the south 
of France or in Italy can be compared to 
them. The tourist will find many objects of 
interest, in addition to the beautiful and pic- 
turesque scenery, in and around Monterey. 
I would especially call attention to the warm 
springs, situated about five miles distant in a 
northerly direction from the town. These 
springs are impregnated with sulphur. One 
has a temperature of 108°F. ‘The water of 
this spring is beautifully transparent, so that 
the stones on the bottom can be seen at the 
depth of five feet almost as distinctly as if 
one was only looking through the same depth 
of air. The other spring has a temperature 
of 96°. It did not seem so clear as the for- 
mer, but this is perhaps owing to the fact of 
its being far more frequently disturbed hy 
bathers, causing the slight deposit of sulphur 
to mingle with its waters. Another object 
in Monterey, which strikes the visitor as 
something of a curiosity, is a small house 
built at the height of fifty feet or so upon an 
immense pecan tree. People ascend to it by 
a succession of ladders passing from limb to 
limb. One ought to have steady nerves and 
what is called a “good head (bonne téte) in 
order to tread this path with safety. Here 
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the owner of the place sometimes invites his 
friends to share with him a social cup of tea, 
or perhaps some stronger beverage. 

altillo has a very fair hotel belonging to 
the diligence (or stage) company (Casa de 
las Diligencias).’ Should a great influx of 
visitors make it desirable, comfortable accom- 
modations in other quarters could doubtless, 
with no great trouble or expense, be furnished 
even fora multitude of guests; for the re- 
sources of this region are great in almost 
every respect; while articles of foreign pro- 
duction could, when the railroad is finished, 
be readily procured through the United 
States. The same in substance may be said 
of Monterey. This town has a population of 
about 20,000. It contains two excellent 
hotels. One of these, the Iturbide, where I 
stayed several days, I can cordially recom- 
mend to all visitors of Monterey ; at least 
should it still. continue under the excellent 
management of Mr. Schneider. I found the 
rooms comfortable, and the table excellently 
furnished, including, among other things a 
liberal supply of ice, so grateful in that sultr 
climate. It may be proper to state, that wit 
the exception of the hotels of Saltillo and 
Monterey (to which I have referred), there is 
scarcely anything, even tolerable, in the way 
of inns, on the whole route’ from Querétaro 
to Laredo, where I arrived the 3d of August, 
and found at last very comfortable quarters 
in the ‘buildings of the Mexican National: 
Railway Construction Company, where I was 
treated with the utmost courtesy and kind- 
ness by the officers of that company.— From 
the Country Gentleman. 





HOME MANNERS. 


. The love of one who injures you is forgive- 
ness. That love of one another which goes 
with us through the many little jars of do- 
mestic and social life, to smooth them away 
and make life sweet and peaceable, is forbear- 
ance. It is a humble virtue, perhaps, but it 
isa beautiful one. It is not admired as much 
as it should be, and only few of us cultivate 
it as we should. In the family, where nature 
half compels union, and patural affection 
ledges endurance, how harsh we often are. 
ow we allow fatigue, or nervousness, or pre- 
occupation to make us irritable and selfish ! 
Brothers and sisters love each other so surely 
that they often exempt themselves from many 
of the restrictions of common courtesy. The 
looser the bond of friendship the more care- 
fully we avoid straining it. here it is close 
we often wrench it. 
We lose much of the joy of home life by 
not —e courtesy a consideration and po- 
liteness a law more formally than is always 
the case. The little forms and offices of cour- 
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tesy protect us from the faults which try love 
and blemish behavior. Shall not brother 
offer to sister the respect which he would 
exact towards her from every other man? 
And shall not son treat mother as he would 
the lady he next encounters in street or draw- 
ing-room? lLetme say more—shall not 
parents encourage self-respect in their chil- 
dren by treating them as gentlemen and ladies, 
and however young, with manifest respect of 
their personal rights and dignity? That is 
the way to make them gentlemen and ladies. 
True gentlemanliness is a nature, not a trick. 
It flows from an interior fountain ; it is not a 
varnish put on the outside. It must grow— 
it cannot be assumed.—<Selected. 


THE reply which my present experience 
ives to the question, Is life worth living? is: 
es, if it is lived industriously, sympatheti- 
cally, helpfully ; lived with open eye, open 
heart, and willing hand, lived with more 
thought for others than for ourselves. For, 
when we make others glad, we shall be glad 
ourselves. The good we do will send its 
blessing deeper and deeper into our hearts, 
and well-worn love and friendship will crown 
our lives with earth’s choicest laurels. To 
one who stands thus with soul open to all the 
t, common influences of nature, with busy 


ands stretched out in common, daily help- 
fulness, with heart full of kindness to others 
and filled in return by their friendly love, 


life is a perpetual benediction. Whoso lives 
it in this way will find few weary days ; for, 
even if the flesh grows weak, the mind will 
_ constant light and peace.—T. B. For- 
bush. 


ITEMS. 


THE president of the French Meteorological 
Bureau, M. Mangon, reports that 83 per cent. 
of the weather forecasts made by the bureau 
have proven good. Of 207 tempest warnings 
sent to sea-ports, 100 have been fulfilled en- 
tirely, 65 partly, and 42 not at all. 


THE total population of the United States is, 
in round numbers, 50,000,000 of which 43,476,- 
000 are native born, and 6,680,000 are foreign 
born. The colored people number 6,632,549. 
Thus about every seventh person nearly is a 
negro, and every seventh person nearly foreign 

rn. 


THE Christian Advocate states that Mrs. 
Anadibai Joshee, a Brahmin lady of good social 
ition, whose husband is postmaster at 
rampore, has left Calcutta with several mis- 
sionary ladies, to enter the Woman’s Medical 
College at Philadelphia, to fit herself to aid in 
the elevation of her sex in India. 


THE latest Paris novelty is an exhibition of 
insects, which has been opened in the Palais 
de l’Industrie under the auspices of the Minis- 
ter of Agriculture. A number of societies have 
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united in organizing this curious display, which 
is designed to instruction to the public 
concerning both the useful and the injurious 
insects. 


ELIPHALET CLARK left $50,000 to a Metho- 
dist Seminary in eastern New England ; and 
inserted the following provision in his will: 
“Tf at any time a member of the faculty or 
one of the teachers connected with the insti- 
tution shall use tobacco in any form, and shall 
refuse to abandon the habit, and the case is not 
attended to by the faculty, then for that year 
the interest shall be added to the principal.” 


THE New York Herald compiles from its 
news columns a record of the serious disasters 
during the first half of the present year. Only 
such accidents and calamitous occurrences as 
caused the deaths of several persons are in- 
cluded in the list, and yet the total loss of life 
for the period mentioned bysuch agencies foots 
up nearly three thousand. It is not to be pre- 
sumed from this showing, however, that 1883 
has so far been exceptional in disasters, The 
rapid extension of the telegraph system to all 
parts of the world now makes accidents and 
calamities of all kinds matters of prompt and 
certain record in the newspapers, and it is 
doubtless owing to the superior facilities for 
getting and printing news that the destruction 
of life by accident and violence seems so much 
larger than formerly.— The American. 


ONE OF THE NEw ENGLAND manufacturing 
companies has introduced an educational quali- 
fication into its works and is said to be dis- 
charging all employes who cannot read and 
write. Before doing so, an opportunity was 
offered to all to qualify themselves, a night 
school being established for that purpose. 
While this is an unusual proceeding, there is 
some good sense in it. Illiterate labor is, as a 
rule, the very poorest kind. While the mill 
operative may have no need while actually at 
work to either read or write, he will almost 
surely be a better and brighter workman at 
purely mechanical operations if he can and 
does read instructive publications and write in 
his leisure hours. The fact is recognized by 
the State that education is desirable, and the 
New England manufacturing companies sim- 

ly apply to theirown communities what every- 
Coay says is good for the population en masse. 
—Public Ledger. ; 


NOTICES. 


A Conference under the care of the Quar- 
terly Meeting’s Committee on Temperance 
will be held at Friends’ Meeting house, Read- 
ing, = First-day, Eighth mo. 26th, 1883, at 
3 P.M. 


Train leaves Thirteenth and Callowhill at 
6.30 A. M., and returns at 6 P. M., reaching 
the city at 8.35. 


AT Haverford Meeting, Eighth mo. 19th, 
1883, at 10 A. M., some of the Quarterly Meet- 
ing Committee expect to be in attendance. 


Indulged Meeting of Friends at the cottage 
of T. T. Hilliard, Cape May Point, N. J.,every 
First-day morning, at 10} o’clock, commencing 
Seventh mo. Ist, 1883. 





